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INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. ROBERTJ.WALKER, 


GOVERNOR OF KANSAS TERRITORY: 


Delivered in Lecompton, May 2, 1857.. 


FeLLow Citizens or Kansas — 
At the earnest request of the President 
of the United States, I have accepted the 


position of Governor of the Territory of 


Kansas. The President, with the cordial 
concurrence of all his cabinet, expressed 


to me the conviction, that the condition of | 


Kansas was fraught with imminent penl 
to the Union, and asked me to undertake 
the settlement of that momentous ques- 
tion, which has introduced discord and 
cavil war throughout your borders, and 
threatens to involve you and our country in 
the same common ruin. This was a duty 
thus presented, the performance of which 
Icould not decline, consistently with my 
view of the sacred obligation which every 
eitizen owes to his country. 

The mode of adjustment 1s provided ın 
thé act organizing your Territory, namely, 
by the people of Kansas, who, by a major- 
ity of, the:r.own votes, must decide this 
question for'themselves in forming their 
State.Constitution, 

Under our practice the preliminary act 
of framing a State Constitution, is uniform- 
ly performed through the instrumentality 
of a convention: of delegates chosen by 
the people themselves. That convention 
i$ now about to be elected by you under 


ated and still recogmized by the authority 
of Congress, and clothed by it, in the 
comprehensive language of the organic 
law, with full power to make such an en- 
actment, The Terntorial Legislature,then, 
in assembling this convention, were fully 
sustained by the act of Congress, and the 
authority of the convention 1» distinctly 
recognized in my instructions from the 
President of the United States. Those 
who oppose this course, cannot aver the 
alleged irregulanty of theTerritonal Legis- 
lature, whose laws in town and city elec- 
tions, in corporate franchises, and on all 
other subjects but slavery they acknowl- 
edge by their votes and acquiescence. If 
that Legislature was invalid, then are we 
without law or order in Kansas, without 
town, city, or county organization, all legal 
and judicial transactichs are void, all titles 
null, and anarchy reigns throughout our 
borders, 

Itis my duty, 1n seeing that all constitu- 
tional laws are fairly executed, to take care, 
as far as practicable, that this election of 
delegates to the convention shall be free 
from fraud or violence, and that they shall 
be protected in their deliberations. 

The people of Kansas, then, are invited 
by the highest authority known to the 


the call of the Territomal Legislature, cre- | Constitution,to participate freely and fairly 
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in the election of delegates to frame a Con- 
stitution and State Government The law 
has performed its entue appropiate func- 
tion, when it extends to the people the 
nghtof suffrage; butit cannot compel the 
performance of that duty Throughout 
our whole Union, howeve), and wherever 
free government prevails, those who ab- 
stain from the exercise of the right of suf- 


acts are now 1n operation here by universal 
assent As the Governorof the Teimtory 
of Kansas, I must support the laws and 
the Constitution; and I have no othe: al- 
ternative under my oath, but to sce that all 
Constitutional laws are fully and fairly ex- 
ecuted. 

Isee 1n this act calling the Convention, 
no Improper or unconstitutional 1estric- 


frage,authorize those «ho do vote to act for | tions upon the right of suffrage. I see m 
them in that contingency, and the absen- lit no test-oath or other similar provisions 
tees mae as much bound unde: the law and objected to ın relation to previous laws, but 
Constitution where there 1s no faud o vi- | clearly repealed as repugnant to the povi- 
olence, by the act of the mayouty of those | sions of this act, so far as regards the clec- 


who do vote, as though all had participated 
inthe election Otherwise, as voting must 
be voluntary, self-government would be 
impracticable, and monarchy or despotism 
would remain as the only alternative 

Youshould not console yourselves, my 
fellow citizens, with the reflection that you 
may, by a subsequent vote, defeat the 1ati- 
fication of the Constitution. Although 
most anxious to secure to you the exercise 
of that great constitutional nght, and be- 
heving that the Convention 1s the servant 
and not the master of the people, yet I have 
no power to dictate the proceedings of that 
body Icannot doubt, however, the course 
they willadopt on this subject. But why 
incur the hazard of the preliminary forma- 
tion of a Constitution by a minority, as al- 
leged by you, when a majority, by their 
own votes,could control the forming of that 
instrument. 

But 1t1s said that the Convention 1s not 
legally called, and that the election will 
not be freely and fairly conducted. The 
Territorial Legislature 1s the power or- 


tion of delegates to this Convention Itis 
said that a fan and full vote will not be tak- 
en, Who cansafely predict sucha result? 
Nor is 1t just for a majority, as they allege, 
to throw the power into the hands of a 
minonity, fiom a mere apprehension (I trust 
entirely unfounded) that they will not be 
permitted to exercise the mght of suffrage. 
If by fraud o1 violence, a majority should 
not be permitted to vote, there 1s aremedy, 
itis hoped, ın the wisdom and justice of 
the Convention itself, acting under the ob- 
hgations of an oath, and a proper responsi- 
bility to the tribunal of public opinion — 
; Thereisa remedy, also, if such facts can 
be demonstrated, 1n the refusal of Con- 
gress to admit a State into the Union, un- 
der a Constitution imposed by a minonity 
upon a majority by fraud o1 violence. In- 
deed, I cannot doubt that the Convention, 
after having framed a State Constitution, 
will submit it for ratification or rejection 
by a majority of the then actual bona fide 
resident settlers of Kansas. 
With these views, well known to the 


dained for this purpose by the Congress oft President and Cabinet, and approved by 


the United States; and ın opposing ıt you 
resist the authonty of the Federal Gov- 
eapment. That Legislature was called in- 
to being by the Congress of 1854, and is 
recognized in the very latest Congressional 
legislation. It is recognized by the present 
Chief Magistrate of the Union, just chosen 


them, I accepted the appointment of Gov- 
ernor of Kansas, My instructions from 
the President, through the Secretary of 
State, under date of the 30th of, March 
last, sustain “the regular Legislature of the 
Territory” in “assembling a Convention to , 
form a Constitution,’ and they express the 


by the American people, and many of its! opinion of the President, that “when: such 
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a Constitution shall be submitted to the peo-({simila to those just made to Minnesota, 
ple of the Territory, they must be protected in | and upon this question the Conventiou 
ihe erercise of the right of voting for or | may take important action. 
against that instrument; and the fair erpres-| These, iecollect, are giants made bv 
sion of the popular will must not be wnterrup- | Congress, not to companies, but to States. 
ted by fraud or violence ” Now, 1f Kansas, hke the State of Ilh- 
I repeat then, as my clear conviction, | nors, 1n granting hereafter these lands to 
that unless the Convention submit the!compantes to build these roads, should 
Coustitution to the vote of all the actual | reserve at least, the seven per cent of 
resident settlers of Kansas, and the elec- | their gross annual receipts, 1t 18 quite cer- 
tion be fairly and justly conducted, the | tain that so soon as these roads are con- 
Constitutron will be, and ought to be, re- | structed, such will be the large payments 


jected by Congress 


There are other important reasons why 


! 
into the tieasury of our State, that there 
iwill be no necessity to impose in Kansa» 


you should participate in the election of | any State tax whatever, especially if the 


delegates to this Conveation Kansas 15 
to become anew State, created out of the 
public domain, and will designate her 
boundaries m the fundamental law To 
most of the land within her limits, the In- 
dian title, unfortunately, 1s not vet extin- 
guished, and this land 1s exempt from set- 
tlement, to the guevous injwy of the 
people of the State. Having passed many 
years of my life inanew State, and repre- 
sented ıt fora long period in the Senate of 
the United States, I know the serious en- 
cumbiance arising from large bodies of 
lands within a State to which the Indian 
title is not extingwshed, Upon this sub- 
ject the Convention may act by such just 
and constitutional provisions as will ac- 
celerate the extinguishment of Indian 
titles. 

There is, furthermore, the question of 
railioad grants made by Congress to all 
the new States but one, (where the routes 
could not be agreed upon,) and, within a 
few months past, to the flounshing Terri- 
tory of Minnesota, This munificent grant 
of four millions and a half of acres, was 
made to Minnesota, even in advance of 
her becoming a State, and will enable our 
sister State of the Northwest, under the 
auspices of her present distinguished Ex- 
ecutive, speedily to unite her railroad sys- 
tem with ours. 

Kansas is undoubtedly entitled to grants 


Constitution should contain wise provi- 
sions against the creation of State debts, 

The grant fo the State of Illmois, foi 
the Illinois Central Railroad, passed un- 
de: the wise and patniotic auspices of her 
distinguished Senator, was made before 
the permecious system, lately exposed in 
Washington, had invaded the halls of 
Congress; and, therefore, that State, un- 
like most others which obtained recent 
grants, was enabled to make this great 
reservation for the benefit of the State — 
This constitutes of itself a conclusive rea- 
son why these railroad grants should be 
reserved in the ordinance accompanying 
our State Constitution, so that our State 
might have the whole benefit of the giant, 
instead of large portions being given to 
agents appointed to obtain these grants by 
companies substantially in many cases foi 
their own benefit, although in the name 
of the State. 

There is another reason why these 
railroad grants should thus be reserved 1n 
our ordinance, 

It 1s to secure these lands to the State 
before large bodies of them are engrossed 
by speculators, especially along the con- 
templated lines of railroads. In no case 
should these reservations interfere with 
the pre-emption rights reserved te settlers, 
or with school sections, 

These grants to States, as is proved by 
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the official documents, have greatly aug- 
mented the proceeds of the sales of the 
pubhc lands, increasıng their value, accel- 
erating their sale and settlement, and 
bringing enhanced prices to the govern- 
ment, while greatly benefitting the lands 
of the settler by furnishing him new mar- 
kets and diminished cost of transporta- 
On this subject, Mr. Buchanan, 
always the frend of the new States, in 
his recent inaugural, uses the following 


tion, 


language: 


“No nation in the tide of time hag ever been 
blessed with so rich and noble an inheritance as 
In administering 
be wise to 
grant portions of them for the improvement of 
the remainder, yet we should never forget that 1t 
olicy to reserve the lands as 
much as may be for actual settlers, and this at 
We shall thus not only best 
e prosperity of the new States by fur- 
nishing them a hardy and independent race of 
honest and industrious citizens, but shall secure 
homes for our childrer and our children’s chil- 
dren, as well as those exiled from foreign shores, 
who may seek ın this country to improve their 
condition and enjos the blessings of cıvıl and 


we enjoy in the pubhe lands. 
this important trust, while 1t may 


is our cardinal 


moderate prices: 
promote t 


religious liberty.’ 


\ . 
Our American railroads, now exceeding 
twenty-four thousand miles completed, 


have greatly advanced the power, pros- 
perity and progress of the country, while 
linking it together in bonds of ever in- 
creasing commerce and intercourse, and 


tending by these results to soften or ex- 
tinguish sectional passions and prejudice, 
and thus perpetuate the union of the 


States. This system, it is clearly the in- 


terest of the whole country, shall progress 


until the States west of the Mississippi 
shall be, like those east of that river, in- 
tersected by a net-work of railroads, un- 
ti] the whole, at various points, shall reach 
the shores of the Pacific, 

The policy of such grants by Con- 
gress is now clearly established, and 
whatever doubts may have prevailed in 
the minds of a few persons as to the con- 
stitutionality of such grants, when based 
only upon the transfer of a portion of the 
public domain, in the language of the 
President, “for the improvement of the re- 
mainder,” yet when they are made, as 
now proposed in the ordinance accompa- 


ing our Constitution, in consideration of 
our relinquishing the right to tax the pub- 
he lands, such grants become, in fact, 
sales for ample equivalents, and their 
eonstitutionahty 1s placed beyond all doubt 
or controversy. For this reason, also, and 
in order that these grants may be made 
for ample equivalents, and upon grounds 
of clear, constitutional authority, it 1s 
most wise that they should be included in 
our ordinance, and take effect by compact 
when the State 1s admitted into the Union,. 
If my will could have prevailed, as re- 
gards the public lands, as indicated in my 
public career, and especially in the bill 
presented by me, as Chairman of the 
Committee of Public Lands, to the Sen- 
ate of the United States, which passed 
that body, but failed in the House, I would 
authorize no sales of these lands except 
for settlement and cultivation, reserving 
not merely a pre-emption, but a: home- 
stead of a quaiter section of land in favor 
of every actual settler, whether coming 
from other States or emigrating from Eu- 
rope. Guieat and populous States would 
thus rapidly be added to the confederacy, 
until we should soon have one unbroken 
lne of States from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, giving immense additional power 
and security to the Union, and facilitating 
intercourse between all its parts, This 
would be alike beneficial to the old and 
to the new States, Tothe working men 
of the old States, as well as of the new, 
it would be of incalculable advantage, 
not meiely by affording them a home in 
the West, but by maintaining the wages 
of labor, by enabling the working classes 
to emigrate and become cultivators of the 
soul, when the rewards of daily toil should 
sink below a fair remuneration. Every new 
State, besides, adds to the customers of 
the old States, consuming their manufac- 
tures, employing their merchants, giving * 
business to their vessels and canals, their 
railroads and cities, and a powerful im- 
pulse to their industry and prosperity.— 


an i 
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Indeed, itis the growth of the mighty 
West which has added, more than all oth- 
er causes combined, to the power and 
prosperity of the whole country; while at 
the same time, through the channels of 
business and commerce, it has been build- 
ing up immense cities in the Eastern, At- 
lantic and Middle States, and replenishing 
the Federal Treasury with large payments 
from the settlers upon the public lands, 
rendered of real value only by then labor; | 
and thus, from increased exports, bring- 
ing back augmented imports, and soon 
largely incieasing the revenueof the Gov- 
ernment fiom that source also. 

Without asking anything new from | 


Congress, if Kansas can receive, on com- 
ing into the Union, all the usual giants, 
and use them judiciously, she can not 
only speedily cover heiself with a net- 
work of railroads, but, by devoting all the 
rest to purposes of education, she would 
soon have a complete svstem of Common 
Schools, with Normal Schools, free Acad- 
emies, and a great University, in ell of 
which tuition should be free to all our 
people In that University the mechanic 
aits, with model workshops, and all the 
sciences should be taught, and especially 
agricultme in connection with a model 
faim. 

Although vou ask nothing more in yow 
ordinance than has been already granted 
to the other new States, vet in view ofthe 
sacrifice of life and property incmred by 
the people of Kansas, 1n establishing here 
the great principles of State and popular 
sovereignty, and thus perpetuating the 
Union,Congress doubtless will regard with 
indulgent favor the new State of Kansas, 
and will welcome her into the Union with 
joyful congratulations and a most liberal 
policy as to the public domain. 

The full benefit of that great measure, 
the graduation and reduction of the price 
of the public lands in favor only of set- 
tlers and cultivators, so often urged by 
me in the Senate and in the Treasury 
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department, and finally adopted by Con- 
gress, should also be secured ın our ordi- 
nance. Having witnessed in new States 
the deep injury inflicted upon them by 
large bodies of their most fertile land be- 
ing monopolized by speculators, I sug- 
gest, ın accordance with the public pol- 
icy, everadvocated by me, that our entire 
land tax, under the Constitution, for the 
next twenty years should be confined ex- 
clusively to unoccupied land—whether 
owned by residents or non-residents—as 
one of the best means of guarding against 
a monopoly of our choice lands by specu- 
lators I desire, in fact, to see our Con- 
vention exercise the whole constitutional 
powe of a State, to guard our rights and 
interests, and especially to protect the set- 
tleis and cultivators against the monopoly 
of om pubhe domain by speculators 

As regaids the school lands of the new 
States, the following views will be found 
ın my reports of the 8th of December, 
1847, and 9th of Decembe:, 1848, as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of the Umited 
States.— 


“The recommendation contained ın m; last 1e- 

ort for the establishment of ports of entry in 

regon, and the extension there of our revenue 
laws, is again respectfully presented to the con- 
sideration of Congress, together with donations 
Of farms to settlers and emigrants, and the giant 
of a quarte: ofa section ın the centre of every 
quarte: of a tuwnsbip. which would bung the 
schoc] bou-e within a point not exceeding a mile 
and a half in distance fiom the most remote in- 
habitant of such quaite: township ” 


And again — 


“My last report recommended the grant of one 
sec tion of land for schoc!s in every quarter town- 
ship ın Orcgon ae * Congres~, to 
some eatent, adopted this recommendation, by 

anting ‘two school sections in each township, 
instead of one, fol education in Oregon, bat it 1s 
respectfully suggested that even thus extended, 
the grantis still inadequate in amount, whilst 
jhe Iccation igs inconvenient, and too 1iemote for 
a school which all can attend The subject is 
again presented to the attention of Congess,with 
the recommendation that ıt shall be extended to 
California and New Mexico, and also to all the 
other new States and Territories containing the 
public domain.” 


Acting upon the first of these recom- 
mendations, but not carrying them fully 
into effect, Congress doubled the school 
section grants—an advance upon the for- 
mer syste Butin my judgment, the 
benefits intended will never be fully real- 
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ized until four school sections, instead of 
two, are granted in every township, locat- 
ing the school section in the centre of ev- 
ery quarter township; thus, by only doub- 
ling the school sections, causing every 
section of the public domain inthe new 
States to adjoma school section, which 
would add immensly to the value of the 
public lands, whilst at the same time af- 
fording an adequate fund not only for the 
establishment of Common Schools ın every 
township, but of High Schools Normal, 
Schools, and free Academies, which, 
together with the five percent. fund, and 
University grant before referred to, would 
place Kansas ın a few yems, in point of 
science and eduzation, nthe front rank of 
the States of the American Union and of 
the world. This 1s a subject always re- 
garded by me with intense interest, mas- 
much as my highest hope of the perpetuity 
of our Union and of the continued success 
of self-government, 1s based upon the pro- 
gressive education and enlhghtenment of 
the people, enabling them fully to com- 
piehend their own true interests, the 1n- 
calculable advantages of our Union, the 
exemption from the power of demagogues, 
the control of sectional passions and pıcj- 
udice, the progress of arts and sciences, and 
the accumulation of knowledge, which 1s 
every day more and more becoming real 
powei, and which will advance so much 
the great interests of om whole country. 

These noble grants for schools and edu- 
cation n some of the new States, have not 
produced all the advantages designed, for 
want of adequate checks and guards against 
improvident legislation; but I trust that the 
Convention by a distinct constitutional 
provision, will surround these lands such 
guarantees, legislative, executive, judicial 
and popular, as to require the combined ac- 
tion of the whole under the authority of 
the Legislature in the administration of a 
fund so sacred. 

Tt will be observed that these school sec- 
tions and the five per cent. fund, or their 


equivalent, have always been made good 
to the new States by Congress, whether the ° 
lands were sold in trust, for Indians, or oth- 
erwise. 

Upon looking at the location of Kansas, 
equi-distant from North to South, and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, I find, 
that within 1easonable boundaries, she 
would be the central State of the Ameri- 
can Union. On the North hes Nebraska 
Teiritory, soon to becone a State, on the 
South the great and ferthe South-Western 
Indian Teiritory soon, I hope, to become a 
State also. To the boundary of Kansas 
run neaily all the imlroads of Missouri 
whilst westward, northward and south- 
ward, these routs continued thiough Kan- 
sas, would connect her directly with Puget 
Sound, the mouth of the Oregon River, and 
San Francisco. The southern boundaly 
of Kansas 1s but five hundied miles fiom 
the Gulf of Mexico, and the same railroad 
throughthe great South-Western Indian 
Teritoiy and Texas, would connect hei with 
New Orleans, with Galveston, with all the 
1oads of Arkansas, and through Texas to 
San Francisco and other points on the Pa- 
afic Noithwaid and Eastward our hnes 
would connect with the 10ads of Iowa, Ilh- 
nois, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Minnesota, and 
the Lakes ofthe North. 

It is the people of Kansas who in form- 
ing their State Constitution, are to declare 
the terms on which they propose to enter 
theUnion Congress cannot compel the peo- 
ple of a Temitory to enter the Umonas a 
State, or change, without then consent, the 
Constitution framed by the people. Con- 
gress, 1t 1s true, may for constitutional rea- 
sons refuse admission, but the State alone 
in forming her Constitution, can prescribe 
the terms on which she will enter the 
Union. This power of the’people of a 
Territory in forming aState Constitution 
is one of vital importance, especially in 
the. States carved out of the public do- 
main. Nearly all,the land of Kansas are 
public lands, and most of them are oecu- 


7 


pied by Indian Tribes, 


These lands are | State in the Ordinance, assuming the form 


the property of the federal government,but | of a compact, by which the State 1s admit- 
their night 1s exclusively that of a proprie- | ted into the Union. 


toi, carrying with itno political power 


Thus rehnquishment of the taxing power 


Although the States cannot tax the con- | as to the public lands, so important to the 


stitutional functions of the federal govern- 
ment, they may assess its real estate with- 
in the hmits ofthe State Thus, although 
a State cannot tax the federal mint o1 
custom houses, yet 1t may tax the ground 
on which they stand, unless exempted by 
State authontv Such is the well settled 
doctrine of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, In 1838, Judge McLean 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 


made the following decision 


“Tt is true the United States held the proprie- 
tary might undei the act of cession, and also t 
night of sovereignty until the State goveinment 
was established, but the mere piopiictary night, 
if it exist, gives no right of sovereignty The 
United States may own land within a State, but 
eb Geeta sai Aon does not follow this owner- 
ship Where jurisdiction is necessary, as foi 
torts and ai-enals acession of 161s obtained from 
the State Even the lands of the United States, 
within the State, are exempted from taxation by 
compact,” 


By the 1ecent decision of the Supreme 
Cout of the United States, so justly fa- 
vorable to the 11ghts and interest of the 
new States, especially those formed out of 
the Terntory acqunued, like Kansas, since 
the adoption of the Constitution, 1t 1s clear 
that the ownership of the public lands of 
such Temitory 1s viewed by the Court ex- 
clusively as a propnetary mght, carrying 
with 1t no political power or nght of emi- 
nent domain, and affecting in no way the 
exercise of any of the sovereign attributes 
of State authonty. When Kansas becomes 
a State, with all the attiibutes of State 
sovereignty co-extensive with her limits, 
among these must be the taxing power, 
which 1s an inherent element of State 
authority. I do not dispute the title 
of the government to the public lands of 
Kansas, but I do say, that this 1ight is 
that of an owner only, and that when 
Kansas becomes a State, the public lands 
are subject to taxation by State authority, 
like those of any individual proprietor, 
unless that power is relinquished by the 


| 


general government, and which has here- 
tofore been exacted by Congress on their 
own tems fiom all the new States, 1s 
deeply injurious to the State, depuving 
her almost entirely of the principal re- 
couse of a new State by taxation to sup- 
port he: government. Now, that this 
question 1s conclusively settled by the 
Supreme Court of the United States; as 
a consequence of their recent decision, it 
1s proper for the State, in making this 1e- 
linquishment of the nght to tax the pub- 
le lands, to annex tbe conditions on 
which she consents to such exemption. 
This should be done in the Constitution, 
upon tems just to Kansas and to the 
Federal government. 

Should Kansas relinquish the right of 
taxing the public lands for equivalents, 
she should, m my judgment, although 
sustained by inesistable conclusions from 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and sound constitutional 
views of State Rights, place the ques- 
tion m Its strongest form, by asking noth- 
ing more:than has been granted to the 
other new States, including the grants for 
Education, Railroads, &c She will thus 
give the highest proof that she is not 
governed by sordid views, and that she 
means toexactnothing from Congress that 
is unjust or unusual. 

I cannot too earnestly impress upon you 
the necessity of removing the slavery agi- 
tation from the halls of Congress, and Pres- 
idential conflicts. It is conceded that 
Congress has-no power to interfere with 
slavery in the States where it exists ; and 
if it can now be established, as is clearly 
the doctrine of the Constitution, that Con- 
gress has no authority to interfere with the 
people of a Territory on this subject, in 
forming a State Constitution, the question 
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must be removed from Congressional and 
Presidential-elections, 

This is the principle affirmed by Con- 
gress in the act organizing this Territory, 
ratified: by| the people ofthe United States 
in the recent election, and maintained by 
the late decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. If this principle 
can be carried into successful operation in 
Kansas—that her people shall determine 
what shall be her social institutions—the 
slavery question must be withdrawn from 
the halls of Congress, and from our Pres- 
idential conflicts, and the safety of the 
Union be placed beyond all peril: whereas, 
if the principle should be defeated here, 
the slavery agitation must be renewed 1n 
all elections throughout the country, with 
increasing bitterness, until it shall even- 
tually overthrow the government. 

It ıs this agitation which, to Huropean 
powers, presents the only hope of sub- 
verting our free institutions, and, as a 
consequence, destroying the principle of 
self-government throughout the world.— 
It is this hope that has already inflicted 
deep injury upon our country, exciting 
monarchical or despotic interference with 
our domestic as well as foreign affairs, and 
inducing their interposition, not only in 
our elections, but in diplomatic inter- 
course, to arrest our progress, to limit our 
influence and power, depriving us of great 
advantages in peaceful territorial expan- 
sion, as well as ın tiade with-the nations 
of the world. ‘ 

Indeed, when I 1eflect upon the hostile 
position of the European pess; dming 
the recent election, and their exulting 
predictions of the dissolution of our Union 
as a consequence of the triumph of a 
sectional candidate, I cannot doubt that 
the peaceful and permanent establishment 
of these principles, now being subjected 
to their final test in Kansas, will termi- 
nate European opposition to all those 
measures which must so much increase 
our commerce, furnish new markets for 


our products and fabrics, and by conserva- 
tive peaceful progress, ‘carry our flag and 
the empire of our Constitution into new 
and adjacent regions, indispensable, as a 
part of the Union, to our welfare and se- 
curity, adding coffee, sugar and other arti- 
eles to our staple exports, while greatly 
reducing their price to the consumer, 

Nor isit only in our foreign imtercourse 
that peace will be preserved, and our pros- 
perity advanced, by the accepted fact of 
the permanence of our Government, based. 
upon the peaceful settlement of this 
question’ in Kansas. but-at home the 
same sentiment will awaken renewed 
confidence in the stability of our insti- 
tutions, give a new impulse to all our 
industry, and carry us onward in a career 
of progiess and prosperity, exceeding even 
our most sanguine expectations; a new 
movement of European capital will flow 
in upon us for permanent investment, and 
anew exodus of the European ‘masses, 
aided by the pre-emption principle, carry 
westward the advancing column of Amer- 
ican States in one unbroken phalanx to the 
Pacrfic. 

And, let me ask you, what possible 
good has been accomplished by agitating 
in Congress, and in Presidential conflicts, 
the slavery question? Has it emancipa- 
ted a single slave, or improved their con- 
dition? Has it made a single State fiee, 
where slavery otherwise would have ex- 
isted? Has it accelerated the disappear- 
ance of slavery from the more northern 
of the slave-holdmg States, or jaccom- 
plished any practical good whateyer?— 
No, my fellow citizens, nothing but un- 
mitigated evil has already ensued, with 
disasteis still more fearful impending for 
the future, as a consequence of this agita- 
tion. a ao . TE eu 
There is alaw more powerful than the 
legislation of man, more potent than pas- 
sion or prejiidice, that must ultimately de- 
termine the location of slaveryjin this 
ey ; it is the isothermal line, it is 
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the law of the thermometer, of latitude 
or altitude, regulating climate, labor and 
productions, and as a consequence, profit 
and loss.: Thus even upon the mountain 
heights of the tropics, slavery can no 
more exist, than in Northen latitudes, 
because it is unprofitable, being unsuited 
to the constitution of that sable race 
transplanted here from the equatorial 
heats of Afiica. Why is it that in the 
Union, slavery recedes fiom the North, 
and progresses South? It is this same 
great climatic law now operating for o1 
against slavery in Kansas. If, on the el- 
evated plains of Kansas, stretching to the 
base of our American Alps—the Rocky 
Mountains—and including their eastern 
crest crowned with perpetual snow, from 
which sweep over her open piairies those 
chilling blasts reducing the average range 
of the themometci here to a temperature 
nearly as low as that of New England, 
should render slavery unprofitable here, 
because unsuited to the tropical constitu- 
tion of the negro race, the law above re- 
ferred to, must ultimately determine that 
question here, and can po more be con- 
trolled by the legislation of man, than any 
other moral o1 physical law of the Al-, 
mighty. Especially must this law operate 
with irresistable force in this country, 


where the number of slaves is limited, 
and cannot be increased by importation, of the Arkansas and Red River, adjoining 
where many milhons of aces of sugar and,| Texas on the South and West, and Arkan- 
cotton lands ae stilt uncultivated, and,|sas on the Hast, and it ought speedily to 
fiom the ever augmentmg demand, exe become a State of the American Union, 


bor—the slave-holding State of Mis. 
souri, Through that great State by rivers 
and railroads, must flow to a great extent 
our trade and intercourse, our imports and 
exports. Our entire eastern front is upon 
her border, from Missouri come a great 
number of her citizens ; even the farms of 
the two States are cut by the line of State 
boundary, part in Kansas, part in Missouri; 
her citizens meet us in daily intercourse, 
and that Kansas should become hostile to 
Missouri, an asylum for her fugitive 
slaves, 01 a propagandist of abolition trea- 
son, would be alike inexpedient and un- 
Just, and fatal to the continuance of the 
American Union, In any event then, Í 
trust that the Constitution of Kansas will 
contain such clauses as will forever secure 
to the State of Missouri the faithful per- 
formance of all constitutional guarantees, 
not only by Federal, but by State authori- 
ty, and the supremacy within our limits, 
of the authouty of the Supreme Court of 
the United States on all constitutional 
questions be firmly established. 

Upon the South, Kansas is bounded by 
the great South-western Indian Territory. 
This is one of the most salubrious and 


fertile portions of this continent, Itis a 
great cotton growing region, admirably 


adapted by soil and climate for the pro- 
ducts of the South, embracing the valleys 


ceeding the supply, the price of: those: The Indian treaties will constitute no- ob- 
great staples has nealy doubled, demand- stacle any more than precisely similar 
mg vastly more slave labor, for theiz pro-.} treaties did. i in Kansas, for their lands, val- 
duction. .. | '\uelesé to them, now for” salè; but- which, 

Tf, from the operation: of these causes, sold with their consent-and! for their ben- 
slavery should not exist here I trust it by, efit like the- Indian land of Kansas, would 
no means follows that Kansas should be-) make then a most wealthy and prosperous 
come a State contiolled by the. treason, people, anil their consent on these terms 
and fanaticism of abolitionism. , She has, would be ‘most cheerfully given, This 
in any event, certain constituțional ‘Territory contains double the area of the 
duties to perform. to. her sister States, State of Indiana, and if necessary, aD ad- 


and „especially to “her immediate neigh- equate ce of the W estern.and more 
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elovàted part ‘could be set apart’ exclusive. 
“ly for these tribes, ‘and the Easteiin | an 

larger portion be formed inito a ‘state, an 
‘its lands sold for the benefit of’ thiege ‘tribes, 


(like the Indian lands of “Kansas,) ‘thus 


“greatly promoting all their interests.” “Lo! 


the „Eastern boundary of ‘this region on 


the State. of Arkansas, aun the’ railroads 
of that State ; fo hér’southern limits come 
' the ‘great railroads from Louisiana and 
Texas, from New Orleans and Galveston; 
~ which will ultimately'be joined by rdil- 
roads from Kansas, leading through this 
Indian Territory, connecting Kansas with 
New Orleans, the Gulf of Mexico, and with 
the Southern Pacific Raihohd, leading 
through Texas to San Francisco, 
" Tt is essential to theltme interests, not 
only of ah 
and Arkansas, Iowa and Missouri, and the 


' 
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whole region west of the Mississippi, that, 


this co-termimus South-Western Indian 
Territory should speedily become a State, 
not only to supply us with cotton, and 1e- 
ceive our products in return, but as occu- 
pying the mea over which that portion o 


our railroads should rub, which connect 


yy 


us with new New Orleans and Galveston, 
and by the Southern 1oute with the Pac- 
- fic. 
or connected with Kansas, must iun the 
Central, Northern and Southern routes to 
the Pacific, and with the latter, as well as 
with the Gulf, the connection can only be 
secured by this South-Westein Teritory 
becoming a State,and to this Kansas should, 
direct her earnest attention, as essential to 

` her prosperity. 
7 Our country and the world are regard- 
. ing with profound interest the struggle 
. now impending in-Kansas. Whether we 
are competent to self-government, wheth- 


1 
er we can decide this controversy peace- 


fully for ourselves oy our own votes, with- 


- Sut fraud or violence, whether the great 
~prineiplés of- self-government and State 


sovereignty can be carried here into suc- 


çessful operation, are the questions row to, 


“a 


From her central position, though! 


a be’ determined, And >` upon thd plains ‘of 

Kansas may aan ‘fought the last gréat 
‘and ‘decisive battle, ‘involving the fate iof 
the Union, of State ` sovereignty,” ‘of: self- 
government, and the liberties of the world. 
ff,” my “fellow vcitizens, you ‘could,’ even for, 
a brief period, soften or extingtish 
sectional passions or projudicp, and hft 
yourselves to the full réalization of' the 
momentous issues entristed to your de- 
cision, you would feel, -that mno“ greater 
‘responsibility was ever devolved on “any 
people. It is not mérely shall slavery 
exist in or disappear fiom Kansas, “but 
shall the great principles of self-govern- 
ment and State sovereignty be maintained 
or subverted. State sovereignty is mainly 
a practical principle in so far ag it is illus- 


sas, but of Louisiana, Texasi] tiated by the gecat sovereign right of the 


majority of the people in forming a State 
Government to adopt their own social 
institutions, and this principle is diste- 
gauded whenever such decisionhs-subvert- 
ed by Congress, or overthrown p external 
intrusion, or by domestic fraud ox violence, 
All those who oppose this principle, me 
the enemies of State rights, of self-Gov- 
ernment, of the Constitution and the Un- 
‘Do you love slavery so} much, o 
hate it so intensely, that you would en- 
deavor to establish or exclude it by fraud 
|| or violence, against the will of the major- 
ity ofthe people? Whatis Kansas with 
| or without slavery, 1f she should destroy 
| the rights and Union of the States ? Where 
would be her schools, her free academies, 
| her Colleges and University, her towns 
‘| and cities, herrailroads,farms and villages, 
without the Union, and the principles of 
self-government ? Where would be her 
i| peace and prosperity, and what the value 
of her lands and property ? Who can de- 
cide this question for Kansas, if not the 
people themselves? and if they cannot, 
nothing but the sword” can ‘become the 
„arbitrer. 
On the one.hand, if you can`and will 
‘decide peacefully this question yourselves, 
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. the rapid extinguishment of Indian title, | 


abundant products, and greatly apprecia- 
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I see for Kansas an immediate career, of 
power, progress and prosperity, unsurpass-‘) 
ed in the lustory of the world. I see the}, 
peaceful establishment, of our. State Con-, 
stitution, 1ts ratification by the people and 
ow immediate admijssion into the Union, 


May that oyerryling Providence who 
brought, our * forefathers i in safety to! James- 
town and "Plynionth,. “who watched over 
onr colonial pupilage ; who convened our 
ancestois i in harmonious, councils, on the 
birth-day ' of American Independence ; ; 
who g gave Us. Washington, and carried us 
sticcessfully though the struggles and 
| perils of the revolution ; who.assembled, 


and the occupancy of those lands by. set. 
tles and cultivators; the diffusion of uhi- 
versal education; pre-emptions, for the | uh 1787, that noble band of patriots’ and 
actual settlers, the State aapidly intersect- statesmen’ fiom North and South who 
ed by a net work of iaihoads; our, framed the Federal Constitution, who has 
churches, schools, colleges, and Universi-, | augmented our numbers fiom, three mil- 
ty, canı ying westward the progress of law, lions to thuty milions, has cairied us 
1eligion, liberty and civilization; owm fiom the eastern slope of thi Alleghanies, 
towns, cities and villages prosperous and | through the great valhes' ‘of the Oho, 
progressing, our farms teeming with Mississippi and Missou, and now salutes 
our standard on the shores of the Pacific, 
ted in value, and peace, happiness and |10use in dur hearts a love: of the whole 
prosperty smiling throughout our borders. Umon, and a patuotic devotion to the 
With proper clauses in ow Constitution, whole country——may it extigwsh or con- 
and the peaceful aibitrament of this ques- | hol all sectional’ passions ad prejudice, 
tion, Kansas may become the model and enable, us to conduct to a successful 
State of the American Union. She may conclusion the great experiment of self- 
pring down upon us fiom North to South, | government now bemg made withm our 
from East to West,the praises and blessings boundaries, 
of every patriotic American, and of every| Isit not infinitely better that n 
friend of self-government throughout the should be abolished or established in’ Kan- 
world, she may recoid hei name on the! sas, 1ather| than that we. should become 
proudest page of the history of our coun- {Slaves and not permitted to govern our- 
try and of the would, and as the youngest sélves. Is the absence or existence of 
and last boin child of the AmericanUnion, | Slavery in Kansas paramount to the great 
all will hail and régaid her with respect | question of State sovereignty, of self 
Awauifeeiowe =. 7 | [government and of the Union? Is the 
On the other hand, 1f you cannot thus | sable Afiican aloné entitled. to you sym- 


t 
peacefully decide this question, fiaud, vı- pathy and, consideration, even if he were 
nlence and injustice will reign supeme | happier asla freeman than as a slave, either 


throughout our borders, and we will have | here, or in St. Domingo, a the Bntish 
achieved the undying infamy of having | West Indies, or Spanish America, where 
destroyed the hberty.of our country, and'|the emancipated slave has receded to 
of the world. We will become a by word barbarism and approaches the lowest point 
of reproach and obloquy ; and all history jin the descending scale of moral, physi- 
will record the fact, that Kansas was the|cal, and intellectual degradation. Have 
gravg of the American Union. Never, oni white brethren of the Great American 
was so, momentous a question. submitted, and Emopean, race no .claims upon, our 
to the. decision of any .people ; and wej attention ?, ?, Have they no rights or inter- 
cannot avoid.the alternatives now placed, ests entitled to, regard and protection ? ? 
-before us.of gory br of shame. Shall the destiny.of a African i in Kansas 
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our own happinéss and prosperity ? And 
“is it for the handful.of that race ‘now in 
„Kansas, or that may be hereafter inttodu- 
‘ced, thal we should subyert the Union, 
and the -great principles’ of self-govern- 
-ment and State sovereignty; and imbrue 
aur hands in ‘the blood of our countrymen ! ! 
Important as this African question may 
be in Kansas, and which itis your solemn 
light to detemine, it sinks into insignifi- 
cance compared with the perpetuity of 
the Union and the final successful estab- 
lishment ofthe principles of State sover- 
eignty, and free government, 


dove of the Union, should not induce the 
minority to yield fo the majority on this 
question let them reflect, that in no event 
can the minonty successfully determine 
this question permanently, and that in no 
contingency will Congress admit Kansas 

as a slave o1 flee State, unless a majority 
.of the people of Kansas shall first have 
fairly and freely decided this question 
for themselves by a direct vote on the 
adoption of the Constitution, excluding all 
fraud or violence. The minority, in re- 
sistmg the will of the majority, may in- 
volve Kanses again m evil wai, they may 


exclude all considerations connected with to become a mere’ theme for ag scot il cs A lik Ah batons od sls (adh in 


If patriot- 
ism, 1f devotion to the Constitution atid | body of the people of Kansas derive from 


other States, the theatre on which” they 
shall perform’ the bloody. drama of treason 
and disunion 2 Does she want to see the 
dolemn “acts of Congress, the decision of 
the people of the Union in the recent 
élection, the legislative, executive, and 
judicial authorities of the count ry all 
yverthrown, and revolution and civil war 
inaugurated thoughout her limit ? Does 
she want to be “bleeding Kansas ” for the 
benefit of political agitators within or out 
of her limits, or does she prefer the peace, 
ful and quiet abitiament of this!question 
for herself? What benefit will the great 


these agitations ? 
period, g 


They may for a brief 
give consequence and power to 


political Tadas and agitators; but itisat` 


the expense of the happiness and welfare 
of the great body of the people of this 
Territory. 
Those who oppose slavery in Kansas do 
not base their opposition upon any philan- 
thropic principles, or any sym vathy for 
the African race. For in their|so-called 
constitution, framed at Topeka, Ve deem 
that entire race so inferior and fegraded, 
‘as to exclude them all forever fiom Kah- 
sas, whether they be bond or /free, thus 


bring upon her reproach and obloquy, and |, depriving them of all nghts here, md de- 
destroy her progress and prosperity ; they | nymg even that they can be citizens of 
may keep her for years out of the Union, ] the United States, for if they are citizens 
and, in the whirlwind of agitation, sweep | they could not constitutionally be exiled 


away the goveinment itself. But Kansas 
never can be biouglit into the Umon with 
-02 without slavery, except by a previous 
solemn decision fully, freely and fanly 


- made by a-mayjouty of her people in voting 


for or against the adoption of hei State 
Constitution. Why, then, should this 
‘just, peaceful and constitutional mode of 


o excluded from Kansas Yet such a 
clause inserted in the Topeka Constitution 
was submitted by that Convention for the 
vote of the people, and ratified here by an 
overwhelming majority of the anti-slavery 
paty. This party here, therefore, has, 
in the most positive manner, affirmed the 
constitutionality of that pogtion of the 


settlement meet with opposition fiom | recent decision of the SuprerheCount of the 


any quarter ? 


stroy her own “hopes of prosperity merely not citizens of the United States. 


that she may afford political capital to any! 
- party, 'and perpetuate the agitation of 
slavery throughout the Union? Is she 
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Is Kansas willing to de-i United States, declaring that Alfiicans are 


_ This ıs the more important inasmuch as 
this Topeka Constitution was ratified,with 
this clause inserted, by the entire Repub. 
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lican party in Congress, thus distinctly af- | erty will gieatly depreciate: in value, 


firming the recent decisions of the Su- 
preme | Court of the Union, that Africans are 


Even the best farms will become. almost: 
worthless, Our towns and cities will sink, 


not citizens of the United States, for if into decay. Emigration into our territory 


citizens they. may be elected to all offices 
state and national, including’ the presiden 

cy itself; they must be placed upon a ba- 
sis of perfect equality with the whites, 
serve with them in the militia, on the 
bench, the Legislature, ‘the j jury box, vote 
in all elections, meet us in social inter- 


will cease, A mournful, train of returning, 
settlers, with ruined hopes and blasted. for- 
tunes, will leave our- borders. : All who 
have purchased property at ‘present prices 


ed by universal ruin and desolation. 
' Nor will the mischief be arrested here, 


course, and intermarry ‘freely ‘with the: It will extend into every other State. 
whites. Thisdocirine of the perfect equality, Despots will exult over the failure here of 
of the white with the black in all respec s | the great principles of, self-government, 
whatsoever, social and political, clearly fol- ‘and the approaching downfall of our, con- 


lows from:the position that Africans are cit-'| federacy. 


¿zens of the United States. Nor. is the 
`> Supreme Court of the Union less clearly 
vindicated by the position now assumed 
here by the published creed of this party, 
that the people of of Kansas, in forming 
their State Constitution,(and not Congress,) 
must decide this question of slavery for 
themselves, Having thus sustained the 
Court on both the controverted points de- 
cided by that tribunal, itis hoped they 
will not approve the anarchical and revo- 
lutionary proceedings in other States, ex- 
punging the Supreme Court from oursystem. 
by depriving it of the great power for which 
jt was created, of expounding the Consti- 
tution, If that be done, we can have in 
fact ‘no unity of government or fundamen- 
tal law, but justas many ever varying |T 
Constitutions as pasgjon, prejudice and lo- 
eal interests may from time to time pre- 
scribe in the thirty-one States of the 
Union, 

‘Ihave endeavored heretofore faintly to 
foreshadow the wonderful prosperity which 
would follow at onte in Kansas, the peace- 
ful and final settlement of this ‘question. 
But if it should be in the power of agita- 
tors to prevent such a result, nothing but 
ruin will pervade our territory. Confi: 
dence will expire, and law and order will 
_ besubverted, Anarchy and civil war will 
be re-inauguarted among us, Al prop- 
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16ck upon their base, and we! may close 
the next presidential conflict, amid the 
scattered fragments of the Constitution of, 
ouronce bappyand united people, Theban- 


ner of the stars and stripes, the emblem of | 
our country’s glory, will be rent by con- - 


tending factions. We shall no longer have 
acountry, The friends of human liberty 
in other realms will shrink despairing from 
the conflict. | Despotic power will resume 
its sway throughout the world, and man 
will have tried in vain the last experi- 
ment of self:government. The architects 
of our country’s ruin, the assassins of her 
peace and prosperity, will share the same 
common rain of all our race, They will 
meet, whilst living, the bitter’ curses of a 
ruined people, whilst history will record as 
their only epitaph: These were the destroy- 
ers of the American Union, of the liberties of 
their. country! and of the world, 
But I do not despair of the Republic. My 
hope is in the patriotism and intelligence: 
of the people; i in their love of country, of 
Liberty, and of the Union. . Especially i is 
my confidence unbounded in the hardy 
pioneers and settlers of the West. It was 
such settlers of a new State devoted to the 
Constitution and the Union, whom Ilong 
represented, in the Senate of-the United 
States, and whose rights ‘and interests it 
was my pride and'pleasure, there as well as 
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will be sacrificed, and Kansas will be mark- 


The pillars of the Union’ will. 


ae 


in the Treasury Depirtinent, to protect and 
advocate. - Tt whs men like ‘these’ whose 
rifles drove “back the invader fom the’ 
plans of Orfeans, and planted the Stars arid 
stripes’ upon the victorious fields of Mexico. 
“These arè the men whom gold.canndét ċor- 
1upt, not foes’ intimidate. From their 
towns ‘and villages; -from their farms: and 
cóttages, spread over the beautiful prairies 
of Kansas, they will come forward now in 
défence of the Constitution and thé Union. 
These aie the glorious legacy they received 
from our fathers, and they will transmit to 
their children the piceless heritage. Be- 
fore the peaceful power of their suffrage, 
this dangerous séctional agitation will dis- 
appear, and peace and prosperity once 
more reign throughout our borders Inthe 
hearts of this noble band of patriotic set- 
tlers; the love of their country and of the 
Union is inextinguishable, It leaves them 
not in death, but follows them into that 
higher realm, where, with Washington and 
Fianklin and their noble compatriots,they 
look down with undying affection upon 
their country, and offer up their fervent 
prayers that the Union and the Constitu- 
tion may be perpetual, For recollect,.my 
fellow citizens, that it is the Constitution 
that makes the Union, and unless that 
immortal instrument, bearing the name 
of the Father of his Country, shall be 
maintained ' entire in all its wise provi- 
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sions: ‘ind “sacred guar antes, our free in’ 
stitittiohs must perish, See tae T 
My reliance "also, "is -unshaken upon ‘the’ 
same overiuling’ Providence who’ Has“ car- 
ried us ‘triumphantly ‘though: sd many 
perils and conflicts,“who has lifted ùs toʻa 
héight-of power and prosperity “unexam- 
pled in history, ‘and, if we shall ‘piaintain 
the Constitution and the ‘Union, pmts’ usg” 
to a future moře’ glorious’ and sublime ` 
than the mind can conceive or the pen 
describe. “The march of ow’ country’s 
déstiny, like that of His-first chégen‘ peo“ 
ple, ismaked by the foot-prints of the 
steps-of'God, The Constitution dnd the 
Umon are “the cloud by day, and|the pil- 
lar of ‘fire’ by night,” which will carry us, 

safely under his’ guidance through the” 
wilderness and jitter waters, into prom" 
ised and ‘éver-extending fields jof - our’ 
country’s glory. It is His hand which 
beckons us onward in the pathway: of 
peaceful progress and expansion, of power 
and renown, until our continent, in the 
distant’ future, shall be covered, by-the 
folds’ of the American banner, and, in- 
structed by our example, alf" the | nations 
of the world, through many trials and 
sacrifices, shall establish the great princi- 
ples‘of our constitutional confederacy of 
free and sovereign States, 


R. J, WALKER. 
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